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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN GERMANY 

The interest manifested in this country of late years in the arts and 
crafts, or more properly in the work of industrial schools where pupils 
are taught to combine the principles of utility and beauty, makes 




AUTUMN 

By Hugh Breckenridge 

pertinent and valuable any information regarding what is being done 
in other countries on similar lines. The industrial art schools of 
Germany long since took high rank, and they are therefore worthy 
of the closest study. These schools were recently made the subject of 
an interesting discussion by United States Deputy Counsel Meyer, 
of Chemintz, Germany, and the digest of that discussion, which I 
herewith send to the readers of BRUSH AND PENCIL, may be taken 
as entirely authoritative. 

Mr. Meyer says that the aim of these schools is the utilization of 
art in industry. They teach the method and develop the ability of 
applying the graceful and harmonious forms to practical objects 
of trade and consumption. What once was made simple, durable, 
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and serviceable is to be so produced that it possesses, in addition to 
these necessary qualities, the attraction of things beautiful. The 
vase, the candlestick, the lamp, the table, the dress pattern, the 
engraving, are all to have the delicate lines and the artistic forms of 
modern art. 

The architect is to learn how to build structures whose exteriors 
and interiors present the harmonious blending of well-conceived art; 
the sculptor is to learn how to chisel for us statuary that reveals a 
classic taste for the beautiful; the painter is to learn how to repro- 
duce the wonderful harmonies of nature — in short, the artisan in any 
trade is to be more than a mechanical producer of useful commodi- 
ties. He is to learn how to make his work beautiful and harmonious. 
Wonderful is the work that has already been accomplished in 

Germany by 
these schools. 
One of the 
leading institu- 
tions of Ger- 
many offering 
an education in 
industrial art is 
located in Ber- 
lin. It consists 
of two bodies, 
which have 
been brought 
into close rela- 
tion, as to aims 
and courses 
of study, one 
being comple- 
mentary to the 
other. One is 
the school of 
arts (Kunst- 
schule),and the 
other is the 
celebrated in- 
stitute of the 
industrial art 
museum (Un- 
terrichtsanstalt 
des Kunstge- 
werbe-Muse- 

maidmariam urns). The 
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piesthe position 
of a prepara- 
tory school to 
the latter, al- 
though each 
represents an 
independent 
educational 
unit. 

The main 
studies of the 
school of arts 
are drawing of 
ornamental ob- 
jects and archi- 
t e c t u ra 1 de- 
signs, p lai n 
sketching from 
plastic models, 
drawing of 
heads and fig- 
ures from plas- 
ter of paris casts 
and from living 
models, drawing 
and painting of 
living plants, 
modeling of or- 
naments and 
figures, sketch- 
ing of outlines, 

anatomy, history of art, method of instruction in drawing. These 
studies are grouped and divided in recognition of the particular needs 
of (1) architectural and furniture designers, decorators, carpenters, 
locksmiths, etc. ; (2) sculptors, modelers, chasers, wood-carvers, etc. ; 
(3) painters, sample designers, and pattern-drawers. One day course 
(Tageschule) and one evening course (Abendschule) are given. In the 
day school instruction is given between eight in the morning and four 
in the afternoon, and continues for the period of two years. It is 
attended by students who can devote all their time to the acquisition of 
an art education. The evening course was organized to meet the needs 
of those students whose limited means necessitate the performance of 
daily work in earning a livelihood. Instruction is given from five 
o'clock in the afternoon until ten o'clock in the evening, and includes 
about six hours a week for each branch. The curriculum is arranged 
for a one-year course. It is assumed that day scholars, who devote 
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all their time to art study, have learned some trade prior to their 
entry into the school, and are thus prepared for advanced instruction. 
Those students who pass the qualifying examinations in the 
School of Arts may enter the Institute of the Industrial Art Museum 
(Unterrichtsanstalt des Kunstgewerbe-Museums). Like the School 
of Arts, this institution is divided into a day school and an evening 
school. The day school is distinctly a professional institution, in 
that the courses of study are specialized for various trades. Every 




SYDNEY. HELEN, AND CINTRA ELLIS 
By Janet Wheeler 

student must have decided upon some special calling, and his studies 
are arranged accordingly. The professional classes (Fachklassen) 
assume the character of work in studios or v/orkshops and are 
grouped under three general heads, according to whether the work is 
related most intimately to architecture, modeling, or painting. 
Students are expected to have thoroughly mastered all technical 
features connected with their professions, and lying outside of the 
field of art, prior to their entry into the institutions. The courses 
of study occupy, on an average, three years. 

As the name Royal School of Industrial Art implies, this school 
is a government institution. It consists of two distinct divisions — a 
department for men and a department for women. The former was 
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founded in 1868, and the latter four years later, in 1872. In com- 
mon with the other industrial schools of Bavaria, this school is under 
the supervision of the Bavarian ministry of interior for church and 
school affairs (Ministerium des Intern fur Kirchen und Schulange- 
legenheiten). The following is a programme of the course of study 
in the school for men, with the number of hours a week to each. 

Courses for architectural draftsmen, painters, lithographers, paint- 
ers on glass and china, etc. : First year, linear drawing and aquarelle 
work, 7 ; ornament drawing, 2 1 ; ornament painting, 9 ; history of 
art, 1; style, 1; geometry and projections, 3. Second year, archi- 
tectural drawing and painting, 10; history of art, 1; style, 1; per- 
spective and shadows, 2 ; anatomy, I ; and either ornamental 
designing, figure decoration, decorative painting, or glass and china 
painting, 10. Third year, architectural drawing, 7; figure painting, 
10; anatomy, 1, and either ornamental designing, figure decoration, 
decorative painting, or glass and china painting, 24. 

Courses for architectural draftsmen, model makers, sculptors, 
jewelers, chasers, etc. : First year, linear drawing and aquarelle work, 
7; ornament drawing, 9; modeling of ornaments and of the human 
figure, 21; history of art, 1; style, 1 ; geometry and projections, 3. 
Second year, architectural drawing, 7 ; drawing and modeling of the 
human figure and modeling of ornaments, 20; history of art, I; 
style, 1 ; perspective and shadows, 2 ; anatomy, 1 ; and either, xylog- 
raphy, architecture, sculpture, or chasing, 10. Third years, archi- 
tectural drawing, 7; drawing and modeling of the human figure and 
modeling of ornaments, 10 ; anatomy, 1; and either xylography, 
architecture, sculpture, or chasing, 24. 

The Royal Academy of Graphic Arts and Bookmaking at Leipsic 
is the leading institution of its kind in Germany, and by some writers 
is considered even to be without a rival in the world. Leipsic, the 
greatest book center of the world, thus has also the greatest school 
for instruction in the art of bookmaking. 

The graduate of the academy is to be more than a mechanical 
copier or reproducer of things beautiful in the related trades. He is 
to be a creator of the artistic and a composer of the harmonious. 
He is not to search for his patterns and models in the shops of 
others, but is to find them in nature and in the privacy of his own 
shop. Originality in artistic conception is the watchword of the 
institution. ' 

The institutions whose work is here briefly outlined may safely 
be taken as models by many an institution that is now being devel- 
oped in the United States. If art is an element in daily life worth 
consideration, it is an element worth cultivating in the same pains- 
taking, thorough way in which it is cultivated in Germany, and our 
native teachers cannot do better than to study, if not to emulate, the 
examples set by their foreign co-workers. D. J. HOWES. 



